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THE THING-CONCEPTION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

WHAT we call 'thing,' 'object,' or 'being' is a complex 
system of propositions in which all branches of human 
activity are directly or indirectly represented. Generally 
speaking, there are as many thing-conceptions as there are types 
of civilisation and culture ; every epoch has a theory of objectivity 
of its own. A 'thing' is simple only for the simple-minded; for 
the philosophically trained mind it is surrounded by questions 
and question-marks. All problems of philosophy and achieve- 
ments of positive science, prevailing religious beliefs and moral 
values, even the traditions of art and of family-relationship 
characteristic of a period, are gathered up and mirrored forth by 
this peculiarly expressive concept. Thus, our modern life has 
produced a thing-conception which is predominantly realistic, 
practical and hedonic, — just the kind of 'thing' to suit our spirit 
of inventiveness and enterprise. Our age is interested in the 
actual, in the established and proven 'facts.' Thing for us 
is essentially the thing of ' nature ' ; we look to its actual existence 
as a fact, its face-value and external appearance. The Middle 
Ages, on the contrary, had no appreciation of the phenomenal 
face-value of things and no interest in their appearance. The 
essence was the matter of prime concern. Although important 
discoveries in the field of physics and chemistry were made, the 
emphasis rested on the inner essential character of the thing as 
such. The concrete structure of individual things seemed un- 
important. The abstract content, identified as the essence, was 
the reality of things. The whole world, for the mediaeval mind, 
was a system of universal essences. 

But it would be far from true to say that the mediaeval 
essences had no relation to practical life. What men understood 
by practice was not what we understandto-day, but their theories 
and their practice were as closely in accord as ours. Universals 
were real and pressed upon the individual in forms of almost 
palpable reality. In the first place, every man had constant 
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contact with the universality of State, the Holy Roman Empire. 
"The Great Empire cannot be maintained without wars," 
says the author of the Life of Queen Mathilde; and the words 
bridge the cleft between a historical abstraction and real life: 
the power of a universal State was real in the very palpable form 
of incessant wars, taxation, and suffering. Ancient life knew no 
such power as this; the ancient state was an individual state 
opposed to other individual states. To every citizen his state 
was his home. To a member of a mediaeval community the Holy 
Roman Empire was anything but home, — it was a universal 
reality apart from his personal interests with which he, neverthe- 
less, was in permanent practical contact. 

Still stronger was the influence of another universal institu- 
tion, — the Church. Through the medium of ecclesiastical 
organization, the overstrained idealism of the mediaeval church 
was mingled into a living unity with the fact of real life, and made 
'real things' out of religious abstractions. The Crusades supply 
an illustration. "God," said the abbot Guilbert, chronicler of 
the first crusade, "invented the Crusades as a new way for the 
laity to atone for their sins and to merit salvation." How far 
these abstract ideas of atonement and salvation affected prac- 
tical life, can easily be judged from the fact that the rewards 
promised by the Church for the participation in those expeditions 
were not confined to spiritual privileges. According to the ex- 
hortations of Eugenius III, the crusaders were placed in the same 
category with clerics before the courts; in France they were 
exempted from debts and taxation. Innocent III included in 
the plenary indulgence all those who built ships or contributed 
in any way, and promised to them 'increase of eternal life.' 
We see here the abstraction of eternal life taking the very palpable 
form of practical advantage. The extent of these advantages 
can easily be seen from the complaints frequently made by the 
kings of France that the crusaders committed the most offensive 
crimes 'under cover of ecclesiastic protection.' Thus the in- 
cidence of church theories upon real life was not confined to the 
singing of psalms and raising of new moral standards; the in- 
dividual was in uninterrupted contact, and often in conflict, 
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with the various institutions and theories of the church which 
were as true, effective and 'real' in the mediaeval life as elec- 
tricity is 'real' for us. The existence of God was demonstrated 
by the Inquisition with the evidence of pain, and the reality of 
' eternal life ' was felt by the people with the palpability of crime. 

Along with Church and State, the people began to realise the 
significance of many other universal powers. Science ceased to 
be a matter of private refinement, and began to be a social factor. 
Universities were founded, and cloisters worked with the univer- 
sities in making philosophy a means of universal education. 
On the other hand, the romantic idealism of international knight- 
hood in many instances scorned the artifical boundaries of local 
patriotism and its adepts often extended their mutual help or 
hatred far over the heads of nations. Thus, in contrast to the 
separatistic tendencies of antique civilisation, mediaeval life 
was based upon the principle of universalism. The people, 
for the first time in history, felt themselves members of a uni- 
versal state, a universal church, a universal order or corporation. 
The idea of humanity, as a universal community, so strange to 
the antique civilisation, became deeply rooted in the mediaeval 
character and mind, and deeply influential over men's practical 
behavior. No wonder, then, that the problem of 'universals' 
occupies so important a place in the history of mediaeval philos- 
ophy. It had its roots in mediaeval life itself. What to us are 
real things, were to the Middle Ages of less practical importance 
than abstract and universal entities. Partly that was why 
mediaeval philosophy pronounced them real : they gave expression 
to the new historic order of reality under which the men had 
come to live; they served to guide men through the new diffi- 
culties presented by the new forms of life. 

There was another reason for the mediaeval over-emphasis 
upon abstract essences. This lay in the ascetic tendency of 
Catholic Christianity. The standards of antiquity, — the only 
ones theoretically known and approved by the authority of cen- 
turies, — were too perfect for actual application to the political 
and mental reality of the period; this reality was too rude and 
multitudinous for their refinement. The contrast between 
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ideal and reality produced an overstrained idealism, and if the 
world made the realisation'of ideals hopeless, the ' enthusiasts of 
mind' had perforce to renounce the world. This is the natural 
psychology of idealism: an idealist, if he is forced to admit that 
his ideal cannot be realized, will let go the facts and reality and 
hold to his ideal. Thus chose the mediaeval church, and therein 
lay its strength ; the morality gave place to holiness, the secular 
state to the Kingdom of God. Everywhere actual reality was 
denied and cast away for the sake of an abstract ideal as the 
only essential element in life and thought. The real thing had 
the value of a symbol; its empirical face-value, — as something 
eatable, enjoyable, practically helpful, — was regarded under 
the aspect of temptation, as something diabolic, as 'accidental.' 
The higher reality in the background of things is the only one 
which counts for mediaeval ideology. Almost everything had its 
background-value. Even marriage and family had an import 
entirely different from their natural destination. "Marriage," 
says Raymond of Sabunde, "is sacrament, because it is a symbol 
and represents a holy, invisible and spiritual relationship. 
And since what is symbolised is incomparably higher than the 
symbol itself, the spiritual alliance, symbolised by the marriage, 
is incomparably more elevated than the marriage itself." 

This abstract and symbolic spirit of mediaeval civilisation 
has found its best expression in art. The characteristic mark of 
mediaeval art is that it wholly ignores nature and is essentially 
allegorical ; it is the art of frescos and ikons, the art of Cimabue 
and Giotto. Neither perspective nor correctness of proportion 
were requisite : the artist strove for no representation of reality. 
Men's pictured faces do not regard us from their natural and 
appropriate environment; their eyes look down upon us from 
another, from a higher world. Hence the characteristic signs of 
Trecento, — the images become ikons; they are drawn, not on the 
background of actual reality, but, so to speak, on the absolute 
background of a golden plate. The problems of solidity, of 
movement or groups are entirely strange to the mediaeval painters; 
the figures are generally sketched in two or three rows, not like 
a group, but like a host, each face entirely independent of the 
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others and separated from them by the same obscure and ab- 
stract background of gold. This golden background is sig- 
nificant; it strikes the reality out of the picture and makes the 
figures appear like holy images looking at us from behind a veil. 
All those methods of artistic work, so strange to us, accord with 
the general spirit of the time. For the mediaeval artist actual 
reality is but a screen behind which there is another world, more 
real. The actual relations of things on a picture are as negligible 
as they are in theory. 

Thus the ' essence ' was a feature of mediaeval life as real and 
effective in all branches of human activity as mathematics and 
economics are to-day. It was a key to the historical situation, an 
organised intellectual mass-response to a world of social and 
political turmoil. It was vitally a part of the experience of the 
age. Of course, the popular conception of essence, as an attempt 
on the part of unphilosophical or pseudo-philosophical minds to 
give a theoretical expression to the new form of actual experience, 
was rather primitive and fantastic. In bringing the new ex- 
perience into the form of ideas, the popular philosophy simply 
denied the world of actual reality and created a new fantastic 
world of spirits and potencies behind the real things. But this 
pseudo-platonic dilettantism, — so typical nowadays of the text- 
books of the history of philosophy, — might have been, indeed, 
current in the semi-philosophical literature preaching the 'with- 
drawal from the creatures' and singing 'into the soul the sweet 
melodies ' about the ' vain shadows of earth ' ; by no means, how- 
ever, was it typical of the great systems of metaphysics which, 
in some particular points, give even a more profound account of 
what 'essence' logically ought to be than some of our modern 
systems dealing with the same subject. 

The philosophical systems of the Middle Ages are very far 
from being naive or exclusively fantastic. They are far more 
modern in spirit than is commonly understood. True, they are 
busy with abstract problems of ' essence,' instead of with problems 
set by experimental knowledge. True, the 'thing' was lacking 
a concrete, scientific content, and there was left nothing in things 
except that they are the content of essence. But it is not true 
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that the idea of the essence itself was primitive or fantastic 
'Essence ' was no hidden virtue lying somewhere in the depths of 
things, and superinducing their qualities in a magical way. It 
was far different from this caricature imposed upon it by later 
historians of philosophy. It meant an elevation of Being to a 
sphere of categories in which it becomes 'truth,' 'idea,' 'validity,' 
or 'norm.' In the notions of 'eternity,' 'omnipotence,' 'trinity,' 
and so on, the mediaeval schools try to explain the same logical 
difficulties, and answer the same questions to which modern 
philosophy applied the categories of 'norm,' 'meaning-and-fact,' 
'absolute consciousness,' 'subject-object,' and the rest. The 
terminology was different, but the practical application of the 
terms was almost the same. The mediaeval scholasticism united 
all those characteristics in one terminological center, — the 
'essence.' The priority of 'essence' over the 'thing' meant, 
practically, what the priority of truth over fact means in our 
contemporary logical systems, and the metaphysical subordina- 
tion of real phenomena to the substance meant the same as the 
logical and methodological control of concepts over the world 
of separate individual things. 

Actual life gave rise to the problem of 'essence.' Public 
opinion gave it its first elementary consideration. Finally, as 
generally is the case, the problem was handed over to philosophy 
for an independent treatment. The work of philosophical 
analysis was greatly facilitated by the results of ancient philos- 
ophy. The scholastic thinkers found ready to hand a great 
number of terms and ideas formed along the same lines by their 
pagan predecessors. Plotinus and Proclus are particularly to 
be mentioned in this connection. By the terms of this spirit- 
ual inheritance, the 'essence' was a matter of 'eternity' and 
'verity,' 1 and this alone should be a sufficient proof that for 
the mediaeval thinkers the 'essence' is in no sense an aboriginal 
material of which or by which all the things are made. The 
essence for them is nothing but the truth of things; there is as 

1 According to Plotinus the essence of things is of logical character. "The true 
essence," he says, " lies in the logical realm of ideas" (Enn.,6, 1,1; 6, 1, 3). Almost 
two thousand years before Kant, Plotinus taught that the qualities of things are 
products of our judgment: f) Se vxtcis t\ &Kkor) fnuripa xp'uris. 
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much 'essentiality' in things as there is truth in them. Scotus 
Erigena, perhaps, most clearly and sharply expressed this idea 
of the identity of essence and truth. The essence, or substance, 
he said, is what persists in change; and since the only unchange- 
able thing in the world is truth, nothing but truth can be called 
essence (si enim omne verum ex veritate verum est, et sola Veritas 
permanet, cetera autem moventur, sola igitur Veritas in omnibus 
veris subsistit). 1 

But now arises a dangerous question. If there is nothing 
to fill up empty space but immaterial truth; if there is nothing 
in things except a ghostly shimmer of 'logicability' — how is it 
that things are solid, impenetrable, full of energy and force? 
Why is their actual behavior so different from that of a geometri- 
cal body? Must not there be something more substantial and 
solid in things than a mere geometrical form? Undoubtedly 
so, replies Erigena, 2 but this 'more' is but another kind of truth, 
another truth-form different from the geometrical. Matter it- 
self is a system of propositions, and nothing would be left of it, 
if this system should be removed. Matter consists merely of 
idealities (incorporeal) and is exhausted by its own truth-form. 3 
Therefore, if we knew all the truths concerning a thing, we should 
know the thing itself in its complete essence. For the essence 
of a thing is not regarded as something about which we may 
know the truth, but precisely as the truth itself: subjectum et de 
subjecto unum esse, 4 i.e., the truth about a thing (de subjecto) 
means the same as that which the thing is. 

The farther development of 'essence' as truth is given in the 
category of 'eternity.' The idea of the relativity and evolution 
of truth belongs exclusively to our modern philosophy. The 
recent German anti-evolutionistic propaganda has adduced 
much argument in favor of absolute truth with an air of much 
modernity. As a matter of fact there is very little new in it. 
The point is typically mediaeval. The absolute character, or in 

1 Scotus Erigena, De divisione natures; 3, 9. {Opera omnia. Patrologitz cursus 
computus, T. 122, p. 646.) 

2 lb., 1, si, p. 495. 

3 Nunc ita vides, ex incorporeis . . . quoddam corporeum creari. Ib„ p. 501. 

4 lb., p. 471. 
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other words, the eternity of truth was a common tenet of all the 
mediaeval systems, however they might differ otherwise; whoever 
had dared to oppose it, would have been charged with atheism. 
According to Anselm of Canterbury, truth cannot be regarded 
as subject to change or development, as coming into being and 
ceasing to be. This indeed, he said, would be a most evident 
contradiction; for when every truth had disappeared, it would be 
true that there is no truth. Truth is eternal, — not in the sense 
that it perpetually exists in time, but in the sense that it is time- 
less. 1 The difference between eternity and time is a fundamental 
one, and not simply one of duration. Even if we take it for 
granted, says Thomas Aquinas, that time always was and 
will be, i.e., if we affirm infinity of time, this is different 
from eternity. Eternity is a new quality to be attained by 
abstraction from duration, not by the endless continuance of 
time. 2 

Thus the first step in the logical construction of 'eternity' 
is negative. As an immediate result there arises a new positive 
quality of Absoluteness, Unchangeability and Universality, — 
a quality belonging to truth and meaning as such and having no 
time dimension. Eternity means Being without existence. In 
contrast to time which is broken up in pieces, the Eternal is 
'all in one,' 'indivisible,' 'simple,' 'out of time and change,' 
these all being marks of the abstract notion as such, qualities 
of a 'Word' or logical content which can be logically analysed, 
but not mechanically broken in pieces, because its logical com- 
plexity is fundamentally different from a mechanical composition 
of parts. Thus eternity is rendered as a new positive quality, 
as the element in which the 'ideal' or 'logical' as such, moves 
and lives; it is the material of which the 'neutral entities' are 

'"Si Veritas habuit principium, aut habebit finem, antequam ipsa inciperit, 
verum erat tunc quia non erat Veritas; et postquam finita erit, verum erit quia 
non erit Veritas. . . . Nullo claudi potest Veritas principio vel fine." Anselm, 
Monologium, cap. 18. (Opera omnia. Patr. cur. compl., T. 158, p. 168.) 

2 Quia datoquod tempus fuerit et semper futurum sit . . . adhuc remanebit 
differencia inter seternitatem et tempus." Summa Theologice, 1; 10, 4. Compare 
Thomas's discussion on the same topic in: De Myslerio Trinitatis, pp. 106, 133, 
167 ff., 228, etc. (Th. Aquinatis opera omnia. Mare.). 
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made; 1 it is the character of truth, and substance of everything 
which has meaning. The distinction between 'logical' and 
'factual' was made still more clear by Anselm's definition of 
truth as 'norm' (recti tudo) . 2 All facts are joined, by the power 
of time, in a single system of causal interdependence which is 
called Nature; but a logical content, a truth, according to Anselm, 
is supernatural. And the supernaturality is nothing mysterious 
or mystical ; it is only another way of being real which is peculiar 
to law, right, or good and to ' norms of every sort.' 3 

But difference does not imply a break. We must not confound 
logical heterogeneity with metaphysical separation, as many 
text-books of philosophy do. One may distinguish actual reality 
from neutral entities without assuming a metaphysical breach 
between them. The essence is as much identical with actuality 
as different from it. Thus when we say in our modern forms of 
speech that matter is in essence nothing but a system of laws 
or scientific truths, we conjoin two fundamentally different but 
not opposed ideas; matter and truth (which is immaterial) 
are different; and nevertheless matter is nothing else but a kind 
of truth. Without suggesting any explanation of this striking 
contradiction I only wish to point out that the paradox of such 
a 'reflexion', which creates its 'other' precisely by destroying 
its 'otherness,' forms the foundation of many commonplace 
philosophical statements. Such assertions as: 'time and space 
are forms of consciousness,' 'objects of knowledge are forms of 
transcendental obligation,' 'numbers are neutral entities,' or 
'a thing is a program of behavior,' etc., are other instances of 
identification of differents in the alleged sense. 

The mediaeval systems attempted to solve this paradox by 
merely pointing out that 'difference' does not mean 'separation,' 
that 'other' does not necessarily mean 'externally other.' 
In short, they distinguish between 'essential difference' and 

1 According to Occam's definition the Universalia fulfill all the conditions 
necessary for being 'neutral,' in the sense of the neo-realists. He says: "Universale 
non est aliquid reale habens esse subjectivum, nee in anima, nee extra animam, 
sed tantum habet esse objectivum in anima." Sentential; i, 2, 8 (ed. 1507). 

2 Anselm, Dialogus de veritate, p. 479. 
» lb., p. 473. 
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'transcendence.' 1 Therefore the controversy between Scotism 
and Thomism in this particular point is evidently based on a 
misunderstanding. According to the tradition, the one party 
put ideas outside of things and the other party within. That 
is not quite correct: both statements are equally in accordance 
with the original view of both masters; for both, the essences 
(ideas, universalia) are outside of things in so far as they are 
fundamentally different from the things, i.e. in so far as they 
form another sphere of categories; but at the same time, they 
are within things, in so far as they form their substance, and 
things are only what they are in 'essence.' The difficulty is 
largely verbal. The words 'outside' and 'within' do not express 
the idea of the relationship involved, and ought to be excluded 
from the question. As Occam says, they are neither within nor 
without; they are not spacially related anyhow, the relationship 
between both being merely logical (relation of determination, 
or, as it was called at that time, — 'creation'). 

Thus essence belongs in no transcendent realm, as an inde- 
pendent thing in a virtual isolation from other things, for essence 
is the expression and determiner of what things are. 2 It is 
obvious in the case of Duns Scotus. Although the generalisa- 
tion, according to him, intends to produce Being of an independ- 
ent entity, and although he characterises the 'whole' as an "aliud 
ens a partibus suis," he, nevertheless, lays the emphasis on the 
point that this independence and otherness is of a different kind 
from the objective independence of one 'thing' from another. 
The distinction is, certainly, a real one, for truth is 'really' 
different from thing; but it is not objective in the sense of being 
thing-like. The 'idea,' the 'whole' may have an independent 
entity, but not an independent existence; from an objective 
view-point they are both one thing. This cannot be otherwise, 
since the individual things are considered as compounds con- 

1 For a detailed analysis of the distinction involved see E. G. Spaulding's theory 
of relations (The New Rationalism, pp. 176 ff.). 

2 Here is the origin of the Hegelian identification of truth, reality and right, as 
an interesting passage from Anselm may prove: "Si ergo omnia hoc sunt quodibi 
sunt, sunt sine dubio hoc quod debent. . . . Igitur omne quod est recte est." 
Dialogus de Verilate, p. 475. 
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sisting of matter and form (in accordance with the Aristotelian 
conception). It would be an obvious circle in explanation then 
to regard the components also as things; they are prerequisite 
to the being of an individual thing or fact. They are not like 
chemical substances going into reaction. More or less like time 
and space in a movement, they have a logical interdependence, 
but not a metaphysical existence as parts. In other words, the 
thing is not a mixture of matter and form, but rather a result 
of determination of matter by the form. It consists of matter 
and form in the same manner as every number consists of addi- 
tion and units : ita procedunt res a Deo, ut numeri ab unitate. In 
a different terminology Thomas Aquinas gives expression to the 
same idea: "Deus essentialiter in omnibus rebus est, non tamen 
ita quod rebus commiscatur, quasi pars alicujus rei." Still more 
clearly we find the same idea expressed by Erigena: "Proinde 
non duo a seipsis distantia debemus intelligere Deum ed crea- 
turam, sed unum et id ipsum." 

So far we have seen that the main point in the mediaeval 
thing-conception consists in solving the fundamental contradic- 
tion of which the ' thing ' seems to be a standing incarnation. We 
began our analysis by pointing out that the essence of things is 
the truth. Next it was shown that, for mediaeval thinkers, the 
thing, as a temporal and individual reality, has a mode of being 
fundamentally different from the eternity of truth. Thus the 
thing is rendered almost incommensurable with its own essence ; 
the things of nature are not the true entities. But the final 
link of the argument brought us back to our issue: things can 
be only what they truly (i.e., in truth) are; nothing can be known 
about the things but truth (because untruth must be simply lack 
of knowledge) ; truth is the only object of knowledge, the only 
thing to be known. Consequently there is nothing in things 
but truth, and the thing as such, or in itself, is presented in form 
of a dialectical circle. It is a standing contradiction. 

In the course of our argument we also saw in what direction 
the Middle Ages sought for a solution — the direction given by 
the outcome of Hellenistic-Roman philosophy. Neo-Platonism 
culminated in the idea of ' reflexion ' (kin<7Tpo<pr)) which forms the 
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principal determination of One. The dialectical triad, according 
to Proclus, is the basis of objectivity. The mediaeval thinkers 
apply the idea of reflexion, — under the different name of Trinity, 
— in order to explain the basic contradiction of objectivity. 
The thing appears as a contradiction, only because the form of 
relation between truth and reality, i.e., between essence and 
existence, is either misunderstood, or, at least not sufficiently 
cleared up. As long as we persist in regarding this relation in 
the light of objective categories as a relation of 'two' things, 
we shall inevitably face contradiction (theory of two realms). 
The word ' descent ' was frequently used in this connection to 
describe the relation between truth and thing, but this was 
only a pedagogical device for giving an illustration of an abstract 
proposition: "The numbers," says Erigena, — "descend from 
their own sphere, first, into thinking; secondly, from thinking 
into reason; then from reason into senses, and finally, into visible 
things, — if it is necessary for the benefit of the students." This 
final remark is significant: it clearly shows that such terms as 
'descending,' etc., had the same pictorial value for mediaeval 
thinkers as the involuntary gesture of a German professor of 
philosophy who, when speaking about truth or norms, invariably 
looks up to the ceiling. They knew perfectly well that the 
relation in question cannot be duly described by means of a 
mere analogy. It is not an objective but a 'reflexive' relation, — 
which means that the poles of this relation reflect in each other 
and, without losing their logical independence, mutually imply 
each other. According to Proclus, the 'reflexion' is the funda- 
mental quality of the logical movement as such, the character 
of 'logicality' and essence, as contrasted with the categories of 
actual existence. 1 The existential or objective relation pre- 
supposes its terms as actually apart from each other; they are 
not only logically different, but they have an independent ex- 
istence. The reflexive relation, on the contrary, affirms its 
terms or members to be results of its own relating power. The 
form of relation, — to use Fichte's formula, — creates, in this case, 

1 Proclus, Sroixeuixm fiedKoywi); (Fr. Creuzer's edition), p. 30. Hap to iavrb 
kivovv (i.e., the logos as such, the essence) irp&Tws Tpbs kavrb kern kwiaTpeirTitcdv. 
Comp., ib., p. 126: Hap ao'ojp.aroi' irpos eavrb e-jno'TpeTTiKOP 6p. 
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its own material. The paradox is that the 'poles' are one and, 
at the same time, not one. They are not one (xwpiarws), be- 
cause they are logically different to the degree of incommen- 
surability. And still they are one, because they imply each 
other, because they are one whole of logical process which is their 
life and substance, and there is nothing in them but this process. 1 
For an illustration of this peculiar relation we may appeal to 
mathematics. Considering any mathematical proposition we 
find in it: (1) the objective mathematical content which, cer- 
tainly, is a part of the real world, obeying all the mathematical 
laws and expressible in numerical terms; (2) the same content 
as content, i.e., neutral entity as such. Both are fundamentally 
different, the first belonging to mathematics, the second to 
Logic. The term 'neutral entity' and the term 'four,' for in- 
stance, differ absolutely in logical construction and relationships. 
The latter is amenable to the operations of subtraction and 
division which have no meaning in reference to the 'neutral 
entity.' 2 But, on the other hand, both are one, the logical essence 
of any formula or number being neutrality; obviously we have 
not here to do with two independent beings, for there is only 
one being, namely, 'four' and it is neutral. Thus every number 
may serve as an illustration of ' reflexion.' The relation between 
the pure numbers and real things is also reflexive, due to the fact 
that one of two members of which this relation is composed has 
no actual existence (the number). Suppose we have a number 
of real objects; a certain abstract number finds in them its con- 
crete fulfillment. This number in itself, as an ideal object of 
arithmetic, maintains its existence beyond space and time; it 
is substantially different from the things. 3 On the other hand, 

1 Op. cit., p. 58. 

2 It should be pointed out that this difference cannot be explained away by a 
misinterpretation of the term ' neutral entity ' as being a genus proximum to the 
term 'four' or 'number.' The idea of neutrality is not an empirical generaliza- 
tion from 'reality' of a certain kind. It shifts the entire sphere of reality to 
another level and, consequently, has to be pujt over it by means of a unique and 
methodically independent thinking process. Th. Aquinas expresses this idea by 
saying that "God is not contained by any genus which takes place within objective 
Being." 

3 Sc. Erigena, De div. nat., p. 651. 
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the pure numbers should have no meaning and, consequently, no 
existence, if there were no things to be counted. Things have 
numerical value, as a part of their own reality, and this value is 
precisely the number which was declared to be so different from 
the things. 1 Number and thing are fundamentally different, — 
the one being eternal, the other only temporal, — but despite 
their difference, they form one and the same being. "There- 
fore," says Erigena, "after the analogy of the numbers, I dare 
say that everything that comes from God is both eternal and 
transitory." 2 Eternity, or in other words, universality, logic- 
ality, neutrality, is not a separate realm of independent being, 
but rather a different aspect of the same reality. 3 They are 
distinct from reality, not objectively, but reflexively. 

In conclusion, the essence (truth) manifests itself as infected 
with (thing) ; the latter essentially belongs to its intention. On 
the other hand, the reality (thing) is one of two poles in the inner 
self-reflexion of the essence (truth). The essence appears in 
reality, or, in other words, the truth 'creates' the thing. This 
free, immaterial creation, this eternal exhibiting of Being by the 
self-reflexion of the highest truth, was characterised, in the 
theological language of the Middle Ages, as 'filiatio,' i.e., the 
birth of the Son from the depths of His Father. Thomas's 
condescending attitude towards Arius was partly due to the fact 
that the latter, being a great religious revolutionist rather than 
a profound philosopher, did not attach much value to the meta- 
physical interpretation of religious symbols. To him the Father 
was a real father, and he did not pause to scrutinize closely his 
metaphysical functions. The Son was actually and personally 
different from His Father, having in the latter His external cause. 
But for Thomas, all this was intolerably superficial if not blas- 
phemous. In his criticism of Arius he points out that the relation 
between Father and Son is not an external, objective relation 
of two actually independent Beings. The activity of Father, 

1 Op. cit., p. 657. 

2 lb., p. 656. Compare: S. Aur. Augustinus; De Trinilate, p. 821 (Patrol, cur. 
comp., T. 42). 

3 Anselm, Monologium, pp. 184-185. 
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as the highest truth, has no external results. From the very 
beginning of speculative Christianity God was interpreted as 
' truth of truth,' i.e., as the highest truth. "The essence is called 
God," says Erigena. "God is the highest and the first truth," 
teaches Aquinas, having in mind the essence of God the Father. 
God the Son was interpreted as the symbol of the Word, i.e., 
divine truth in its actual content: Dei Verbum ipse est Dei 
Filius. Consequently, God and His Word, in spite of their 
duality, are essentially One. 1 Both are logical moments of one 
and the same relation, called Spirit. 2 Each of the two members 
of this reflexive spiritual relation (God and the World) is sup- 
ported by the other; they mutually imply each other and are 
real only within each other. Thus essence changing in the 
process of self-reflexion into reality, meets, in this transformation, 
with precisely its own spiritual content; or, using the language 
of theology, God the Father, by sending His Son, sends into the 
world Himself; for their will and their activity are inseparable and 
identical. 

Thus we see that the Trinity, alongside its religious meaning, 
has also a purely logical significance. The Trinity is the highest 
category of objectivity. The thing is a triad of essence, reality 
and their spiritual union. The divine Trinity, in its metaphysical 
aspect, is but an abstract expression of this inner logical structure 
of the Thing as such. The minute and detailed analysis of that 
abstract relation is an important contribution of the Middle 
Ages to the history of our philosophy. It makes no difference 
that the thinkers of that time were largely ignorant of the descrip- 
tive facts of Nature. However they understood or misunder- 
stood the structure of sun and stars, however fantastic were 
their notions of human and physical Nature, they greatly con- 
tributed to the logical analysis of the thing as such. The general 
trend of life in their time called their attention to aspects of 
reality quite different from those which are of keener interest to 
us to-day; instead of chemical substances or electrical currents, 
there were angels and aeons. The world was the scene of a huge 

1 Th. Aquinas, Summa Theol., I, 16, 5. De Mysterio Trinitatis, XIX, 5, 1. 

2 A. Augustinus, De Trinitate, p. 850. Anselm, Monologium, pp. 194-195. 
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drama in which good and evil spirits, men and nations, all things 
real made up the cast. But all participants in the drama bore 
the mark of the 'creatures of God,' the mark of essentiality 
and ideality, being a cast of idea, and that is as true to-day of an 
electrical current as it was in the Middle Ages of — an angel. 

Henry Lanz. 

Stanford University. 



